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really depends on our help for subduing the forces of evil. But
the help which human beings render in IqbaTs philosophy is not
to a finite God, but to one who is infinite and omnipotent, and
therefore is not pitched against forces as eternal and powerful
as himself. The so-called evil forces are not really a second to
him, for the world consists of nothing but egos which proceed
from him. There is nothing alien to him in the world, and evil
therefore must be unreal or an appearance for Iqbal. Iqbal does
not discuss the point in detail, and it would not be fair to attribute
to him views not actually held by him. But we may say that
here is a problem not completely solved.
If God is the central reality and all the egos that constitute
the world originate in him and therefore have to go back to him,
where does meliorism come in? If success is sure provided we
try, why not be optimistic instead of being merely melioristic?
IqbaTs idea may be that even this world, of which evil is a neces-
sary factor, may be bettered if human egos strive for it. If this
is his view, some new problems crop up. There are many in Europe
who hold such a view. Tennyson believed in a far off divine event,
which would of course be an event in serial time. Of late, Samuel
Alexander says that the world would evolve the Deity itself
IqbaTs view may not exactly be the same, because for him Deity
comes first and not last. But it may be that he believes that the
kingdom of God can be brought down to earth, and that the
world can be made perfect if the human egos so will it. But
the question here rises, why, if the world issues from God, it does
not issue perfect, and, if God really wished that an imperfect
world should issue forth from him, whether he would allow man
to make it perfect. What are the grounds of our certainty that
we shall succeed in making it perfect? Or are there any limits
to the perfection which the world can attain? And what are they?
These questions do not seem to have been raised by Iqbal, and
it is difficult to say how he would have answered them.
IqbaTs motive in advocating meliorism seems to be that man
should not remain inactive in the belief that the world is incurably
evil or that it is the business of God to make it better and so
success is sure. Of the philosophers in India, there is none who
more emphasizes and condemns inactivity than Iqbal. Almost
all contemporary Indian philosophers including Radhakrishnan,
Tagore, Gandhi, Aurobindo Ghose, Tilak, Svami Vivekananda,
etc., condemn the negative attitude to the world; but in this
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